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“yHE LIFE OF. CRICHTON. 


f. Ainsworth having, in his introduction 
seve! of Crichton, referred to Patrick 
Tytler’s life of that remarkable indivi- 
Sel and our readers having already begun to 
‘an interest in knowing the facts of his 
Tistory, we cannot probably occupy our outside 
eg better to-day than by the insertion of the 
Soative itself. It will thus be practicable to 
“eparate the truth from the fiction, but it will 
<<. sustain Mr. Ainsworth in-his ascription of 
extraordinary feats of mental and bodily 

r he has painted. 
+ We must remark, that Mr. Tytler has fortified 


3 


biography with a wonderful fund of notes|; 


Pind authorities, which we are compelled to 
Vomit, and that two thirds of his volume is com- 
- posed of proof of the facts of the narrative. 


| The iame of the Admi Crichton is very gene- 
> ally known ; and, if we wish to denote any person who 
# is particularly remarkable for learning and accomplish-| 
ments, it i6. a name which we almost inevitably employ 
‘our panegyric. Owing, however, to the remote pe- 
fied in which he lived, few are acquainted with the 
gomantic and singular adventures of his life, or have 
» serased the cotemporary accounts.which have been 
" given to us by those authors who witnessed the powers 
| of his genias, and shared the honour of his friendship. 
ee it is perhaps not generally known, that gome later 
"wtilers have endeavoured to discredit the evidence of 
“these authors; that the very existence of this singular 
) man hay been questioned ; and that various attempts 
have been made to undermine the foundation upon which 
“his reputation has so long rested, and to convince the 
“world that the accumulated praise of more than two 
eenturies has been thrown away. 
The life of Crichton appears, therefore, an object of 
“imeresting investigation. [t is interesting, because it! 
| embraces a narrative which has all the attractions that 
> an be lént to it by superior talents, by bold adventures, 
> and by sovere and early misfortune. It is interesting as 
afeld of historical and biographical argument ; and it 
| is moost of al) interesting, as it will lead to the examina. 
’ ‘tion of the cotemporary literature of the age in which 
» te lived, embracing the most ¢lassic period in the his- 
3 | he Scotland, aud the golden age of Leo the Tenth 
mM ye 


In attempting to investigate the real history, and to 
_ estimate the true character of Crichton, it may be pro- 
» per to begin by collecting, into one continued narrative, 
_ thevarious and extraordinary circumstances in his life 
) which have been related by his different biographers; 
> and, having thus.under our eye the historicat materials, 
| 0a the examination of-which our opinion must be found- 


-. td, we may proceed to examine the nature, and deter- | Second. 


mipe the import of that evidence, upon whieh the 
“aalowinents of thier remarkable man must either be 
r oe as fabulons, or admitted to be true. 
Y Crichton, afterwards surnamed the Admirable 
_ Crichton, was born in the year 1560, He was the eldest 
_ - Senof Robert Crichton of Etiock, who filled the important 
ice of Lord of Session, first to Queen Mary, and after- 
_ ‘Wards to King James the Sixth. The mother of Crieh- 
was Elizabeth Stewart, daughter of Sir James 
“3 Beath, the direct ancestor of the present 


+ 





y- 
well known that the family of Moray is déscend- 
2—PaRT 11.—suLy 11,1837, 


ed, in. the male line, from the house of Avandale er 

Evandale, which last family sprung-from a'son of. Mur- 

seh, Duke of Albany, who was uncle to James. the 
irst. : 

After the death of his first wife, the lord of session 
matried Agnes Mowbray, daughter of John Mowbray 
of Barnbougall, by whom he had one daughter, Agnes 
Crichton. . The secon son, Robert, or as he is generally 
called, Sir Robert Crichton of Cluny, became afterwards, 
upon the death of the Admirable Crichton in Italy, heir 
to the family. 

Although high in office, a friend of his sovereign, and 
proprietor of Elinck and Cluny, the lord advocate does 
not appear at his death, whigh happened in 1582, to 


have beén possessed of a large fortune, His debts were} 


heavy, the profits of his situations, as lord advocate and 
lord. of session, could not, in that age, amount even cul- 
lectively toa high sum, and he had to sustain the ex- 
penses of a large establishment and a numerous family. 
He had already five children by his two first wives, and, 
at a Jate period of life, he married, for the third time, 
wick, who bore him two daughters, and 
who s to have especially endeared herself to him 
by the care and.affection with which she watched over 
the declining years of his life. 

Young Chrichton had the advantage of being related 
to men in high situations. George Crichton, his uncle, 
brother to the lord advocate, succeeded to the celebrated 
Gayin Douglass, the translator of Virgil, in the bishop. 
rick of Dunkeld, and enjoyed also the eminent situation 
of lord keeper of the privy seal to James the Fifth. He 
is described, by the biographer of the Scotish bishops, 
“as a man nobly disposed, very hospitable, and a magnifi- 
= housekeeper ; but in matters of religion not much 
skilled.” Upon the approach of the reformation, the 
bishop of Dunkeld, foreseeing the dilapidation of the 
benefices of the prelates, which was likely to follow the 
change of the national religion, and dreading the total 
loss ef the lands.and castle of Ciuny attached to the see 
of Dunkeld, conveyed to his brother the lord advocate 
the whole of his portion of the barony of Cluny, with the 
singular reservation, that it should. be allowable for the 
bishop to resume the possession at any future’ period. 
This: may at first appear an unaccountable transaction, 
but the peculiar circumstances of the times render the 
object of Bishop Crichton sufficiently apparent. It was 
to preserve to the family of Crichtén a rjch and wealthy 
property, in the event of his being incapecitated, by the 
progress of the reformed opinions, from enjoying it in 
his own person. And it did preserve it,.as.the lord 
advocate from this period, in addition to his estate of 
Elioek, became proprietor of the castle and barony of 
Cluny. In this castle, which “is beautifully situated 
upon a little island in the lake of Cluriy, the Admirable 
Crichton, according to the ancient established tra- 
dition of the neighbourhood, was born. 


Jamés Crichton was sae Phage to value himself} 


upon the honourable ‘house whieh he sprang. By. 
his connection with the Crichtons, he was allied to a 
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resign his bishoprick in favour of another relation*Sfth 
family, of the gies of Robert Guishton’ “Bebast ta 
all the influence which his family could command, at 


Hamilton, bastard brother to the Earl of Arran, then. 
regent of the kingdom. : 

n'the death of Bishop Crichton, Hamilton was ac- 
cordingly promoted to the see of Dunkeld. After the 
murder of Cardinal Beaton, in 1546, he became arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews; 


: t see, but at what pi i is not eas 
discoverable. Bishop Robert Crichton attached himself, 
in those days of ees and disorder, to the y of 
his sovereign, Queen ry, which, as is well known, 
was opposed by the o te faction of the regent of the 
kingdom. On the decline of ttie queen’é affairs, in 1571, 
his estates were forfeited, in common with many others 
of the highest nobility in the country ; and continuing. 
true to the queén’s interest, he was rot after 
in the castle of “Edinbu 
fended by the gallant and unfortunate Sir Williain 
aldy of , and sent prisoner to the castle-of Black- 
ness. 

In this early stage of our memoir, whien we have-seet: 


the unquestionable descent of Crichton from two of the ” 


most ancient and horiourable families in his 

and have become: acquainted wi 

enjoyed by his-more immediate 

per to pause for a-moment-to refute an cadres A accu- 

sation, whieh has originally. been raised against him by 

one of his more ancient biographe: has been 
_by Dempster. for having: falsely assert- 

that he was descended from-a noble 


ed, when in Ita 
f iy sconaeiod whtivabe royal house of Seotland ; and 


this independent. historian pronounces a keen. tirade 
inst that surreptitious fame which is the eonsequence: 
sueh pretended nobility. We have slready seen that 
the eharacter of our celebrated countryman must: re- 
main uatainted-by these erroneous and unfounded acen- 


sations; and that; when-he informed his learned and. 


a a that he was deseended from: 
the reya' ily, that his father was-high- in. a 
proprie tor of Blaock and Saag 2? i party 
simple facts.. His real descent was s1 
lead him to despise all exaggerated detail; and Demp- 
i spared that eloquent. philippic againgt 
the-pride. and. folly of his. youthful countryman, u 
whieh bis own ct, in arregating to himself a noble 
title and origin, furnishes us with. no unamusing com- 
ment... : = aS 


family of ancient and hereditary nobility; aud it is cer-} in Scotland 


certain that William, the third Lord Crichton, married 
Lady Margaret Stewart, daughter of King James the 
By his mother, Elizabeth Stewart, he could 
trace a lineal, ‘not a legitimate, descent from 
Robert, Duke of Albany, the uncle of James thé First. 
He was connected, therefore, on both sides, with the 
royal family of Scotland, and’ his father and ancle held 
two of the highest offices underthe government of their 
country. - < f . 

Bishop George Crichton appears to have carried bis: 


disposition for a quiet and retired life to an excess, 
already }- 


which was singularly disinterested, “He had 


lands and castle of Clany to his brother | 


conveyed ! 
the lord advocate; and, when he found himself becom- 





ing too vld for the active duties of his see, he offered to 
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pe, Re a Se 


and upon his arrival at this su- - 
rior dignity, Robert Crichton was th ri ' 
8 dignity Robert Crichton was at length raised to 


taken . 
; which had tac eonk a ae 
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«command. 
—~ was active 
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The different students in the University of St. Andrews 
were at this time, previous to their taking their degrees as 
masters of arts, divided into what were d circles, ac- 
cording to the talents and proficiency which they exhibit- 
ed in the examinations which preceded the taking their 


- degrees, The first cirele comprehended those of the very — 


highest attaiaments in the university’- The second, 
those whose proficiency, although eminent, was not so 
comparatively conspicuous ; and soon through the dif- 
ferent divisions ef talent. It isa remarkable circum- 
stance, as itestablishes the great and early endowments 
of Crichton, ‘that at the age of fourteen he takes his de- 
ree of master of arts in the first circle, being the third 
in the circle, that is, being in talents and attainments 
\ the third scholar at that time in the university; a cir- 
cumstance which, if we.consider the early age of Crich- 
ton, sufficiently proves the strength and precocity of 
those ‘talents which were afterwards to figure so con- 
spicuously upon a wider field in Italy. 

Having evineed this extraordinar: ciency, Crich- 
‘ton does not appear to have Paes gre hin labours 
were to finish with the honours he had there won; or 
that the period -of study was in any respect concluded. 
His success only increased his ardour; anti the labours 
of those eatly-and boyish years were repaid, as in the 
case of -P: and Clairault, by attainments which would 
have been remarkable in a scholar of the most advanced 
‘age, and the most’ laborious application, He soon ac- 
complished himsclf in the various branches of the science 
and philosophy of the times; and, by the force of natu- 
ral talents, assisted, as they must have been, by intense 
application, acquired the-use of ten different languages. 
At this period, and indeed till a much later date, it was 
the custom for-our Sovtish geutlemen to finish their 

’ education by foreign travel, to acquire, in the army, and 
per intercourse with foreign camps.and courts, that 
military and political knowledge, which might after- 
-~wards render F serviceable in the wars and the cown- 
-Cils.of their country. Crichton was accordingly sent by 
‘his father'to the continemt, at a very early age, proba- 
bly in his: sixteenth or seventeenth year. The purpose 
of his geing abroad was, not only. to improve himself by 
the sight of different countries, and to display, as was 
the custom in-those times, the extent of.his eruditicn 
‘in the public “disputations which were then extremely 
common.in.the-universities of the continent, but also to 
‘finish his-edueation in the schools of France and Italy. 

The young Criel#f8n had not, as we havealready see n, 
been ungrateful to natdre for those. early talents with 
which he was.entrusted. _He had laboured to increase, 
‘by every. effort of-hig own, his acquisitions in knowledge 
and science ; and nature had, in return, been prodigal 
to. him-of those gifts. which no: individual exertion can 

She had given: him a form.which, while it 
and powerful, was remarkable. for-its admir- 
able symmetry and proportion; and a cuuntenance 
which, from the account of all who had seen him, was 
a model of shanly and intelligent beauty. To these en- 
dowments was-united a most remarkable quickness and 
aptitude in the acquirement of .all the elegant accom- 
ishments which were fitted te exhibit his person to the 
eee advantage, and in which the young Scotish no- 
ility of the day were educated. The same ardent desire 
of excellence, and enthusiastic perseveraneeof cultiva- 
tion, which had led him on-to:eminence in his severer 
studies, contributed to render him.equally superior to 
his youthful compeers in all the martial exercises of 
that:chivalrous age. The seience of the sword was, at 
thie time,.most sédulously cultivated, both in our own 
country and on the continent. It was the weapon to 
which all appeals of honour were made ; and its profe s- 
sors (for to this high appellation its teachers aspire d) 
affected to elucidate its different: branches, and demon- 
strate its various rules and evolotions by the application 
of geometrical principles. Crichton. one of the 
most expert and fearless swordsmen’ of 


to have been a very admirable pro. 
tt. To these various attractions there was added 
stilk another, which, in the pleasure it was calculated to 
bestow, was not inferior to any that has been mention- 
edy—a strong genius for music. He had) from nature, 
# sweet and finely modulated voice; and had attained to 
reat excellence F psarcaees. | upon a variety of mu- 
sical Hs wale yee Rho Spent en in this de- 
science, have felt the.deep and inex- 
influence which it possesses over our nature, 
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some Crichton, in attracting esteem and commanding 
admiration. : < 

The high rank of his father, and his connection with 
court, must have enabled the lord advocate, not only 
to command the best masters for these various accom- 
plishments, but to introduce his son to the highest 
orders-of ‘society in the country; and it was from. this 
source that he derived that graceful earriage and ele- 
ant deportment which appear to have charmed ‘his 
oreign friends, and conciliated the minds of all to whom 
he addressed himself. , 

Thus fairly and excellently endowed, Crichton set out 
upon his travels, and directed his coarse first to Paris, 
eminent, at that period, not only for the distinguished 
learning of its public professors and echolars, but for the 
splendour and gaiety of its court. It was’ the custom 
in those days, both in France and ia other continental 
countries, to hold public disputations, in which the 
learned men of the age contended with each other on 
the most abstruse questiéns of the science and philoso- 
phy of the times. ‘To Crichton, no fairer opportunity 
could be presented than what these public disputations 
offered, for obtaining distinctign. He had already ac- 
complished himself in the studies which furnished the 
topics of discu%sion. He had acquired the use of many 
both of the dead and living languages ; and he possess. 
ed the manners and figure, not of a pedant who had jm- 
mured himself in the«cloisters of his college, but of a 
finislied gentleman, who had made books not so much 
his task as his recreation. Soon after his arrival in 
Paris, he accordingly, in obedience to the custom of the 
times, affixed placards or challenges to literary and phi- 
losophic warfare, on the most conspicuous parts of the 
city, engaging that, at the expiration of six weeks from 
the date of the notice, he should present himself at the 
Colleg® of Navarre, to answer upon Whatever subject 
should be there proposed to him, “in any science, libe- 
ral art, discipline, or faculty, whether practigad or theo- 
retic ;” and this in any one of twelve specifie uages. 
A challenge of this nature, from so young a person, to 
dispute with the most profound and learned scholars in 
France, could- nut fail to excite astonishment; and it 
was pretty generally expected that. the-stranger would 
decline the contest, under the pretence that his chal- 
lenge was nothing more than a pasquinade against 
the university. The disputation, however, took place. 
Crichton, in ‘the presence of an immense concourse of 
spectators, presented hiinself in this eminent seminary, 
encountered in argument the gravest philosophers and 
divines who had assembled on the occasion, acquitted 
himself to the astonishment of all who heard him, and 
received the public praises and congratulations of the 
president and four of the most e:ninent professors in the 
university. : 

But what seemed particularly to increase his triumph, 
and to imbitter the defeat of those who attempted to 
cope with him, was the light and easy negligence and 
the utter contempt of preparation which he evinced be- 
fore the contest. The court. of. Henry the Third of 
France was at this time one of the most gay and gal- 
lant.in Europe. In the midst of national distresses, 
which might have sobered any reflecting monarch, and 
/civil commotions which embroiled the country, the whole 
mind of the sovereign seemed to be oecupied in the in- 
vention of the most expensive shows, and the arrange. 
ment. of the most magnificent public festivals. Tour- 
neys, where the knights jousted against each other— 
courses at the ring—tilting against the Saracen, and 
many other gallant amusements, accompanied with alli 
the pomp and circumstance of chivalry, were at this 
time the favourite occupations of the Sines and it is 
easy to imagine how acceptable such public shows must 
have been to the genius and disposition of Crichton. In 
the feate of arms which there-led to distinction, he was 
calculated, both by the natural beauty of his figure and 
the uncommon skill he had acquired, to outstrip most of 
his competitors ; we need not therefore wonder if, in- 
stead of betaking himself to his study, he shone pre- 
eminent in all the gay amusements and elegant accom. 
plishment#of the age. He was to be found in the ball- 
réom, in the hunting field, in the riding house; and the 
day after that in which he had astonished the most 
learned and able professors, by a display of such univer- 
sal talent.and erudition, he appeared, with all the fire 
and freshness of youth, at a tilting match in the Louvre; 
and here, with consymmate skill and address, in pre- 
capaetrge wy and princes of the court of france, 








he carried off the ring from every competitor, and re- 
mained victor in that martial accomplishment which was 
| then so ardently caltivated in this country of chivalry. 







the young Scotsman became, fr ; 
no other name than that b eh he h 
posterity—the Admirable Crichton, Cri 
pedis ears eneihimanco see pint ts 
nguish without some ruling object and ems 
He had already attained a 
scholar, and any long continuance at the 
Paris was unnecessary. He now became an 
accomplish himself as a soldier; and for thie 
although his design of traveling to Italy rend 
long continuance in it impossible, he 
Frence service, where he 
ears in the civil wars, which at that 
ranee, an experienced officer, and roge 
able command in the French army. : 
After two years’ residence in rance, 
mined to continue his travels into Italy, at 
centre frons which all that was most remark 
losophy, in literature, and in the fine ad @ 
throughout Europe. He first traveled to Romes 
emboldened by his success in France, and in oly 
to the manners of this age of literary rivalship: 
an early opportunity of publishing @ sin 
to that which he circulated in Paris; 
appointed, in presence of the pope and x , 
dinals, with a numerous audience, amongst whig 
many of the most learned men of the times, he 
himself.to vindicate the pledge which } 
and, as we are told by his biographer, again as 
and delighted the spectators, by the display of 
universal tulents. Rt 
After a short residence at Rome, he next ren 
Venice. At this time Crichtony notwithstay 
excessive admiration which he had attr 
popularity which his talents commanded, 
have been labouring under some severe di 
but from. what vause it may have i ok 
discoverable. It has been already. observed. 
father, the lord advocate, was far from ah opy 
and there are some obscure intimations in they 
Crichton himself, and some more decided assa 
the account of one of his early biographers, whieh: 
lead us to conjecture that, notwithstanding hj 
connections, he was weighéd down by the 
tendant on poverty. Certain it is, that in a post 
bwas written at this time, entitled, “In suum ad 
Venetum appulsum,” and addressed to Aldus Me 
then:the most celebrated printer in , he; 
to his own distress of mind, and to the severe ts 
which he had suffered, in lines whose u 
is not to be mistuken, whatever obscurity | 
over the particular cireamstances to which they 
But Crichton, in the eminent individual to’ 
verses were directed, was destined to find a friend 
high admiration of his talents, and ardent cultin 
his friendship, were better calculated to 
ing spirits than the poetical consolation of | 
haired Naiad whom he introdaces into his poet” 
On his arrival at Venice, he presented his¥ 
Aldus, who could not {ail to remark the tal ni ’ 
appeared in many parts of the poem, end te 
flattered by the compliments to his genius and 
liberality which it contained, The appearane 
ners, and the conversation of the young strang 
calculated to confirm these impressions. “Wi 
presented his verses to Manutius,” says Kippix, 
critic was struck with a very agreeable ori 
judged from.the performance that the author m 
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person of extraordinary genius. Upon disc 
the stranger, he was filled-with admiration; a 
ing him to be skilled in evéry subject, he int 
him to the acquaintance of the men of prineipal 
and note in Venice.” a a 
Crichtoi, accordingly, contracted an intis 
quaintance, not ouly with Manutius; to whos 
tion for his talents we owe the most animated 
ee which remains of him, ri 
men of learning and dignity in this celebrated ¢ 
chief friends were Sperone Speruni, one of the: 
ed and venerable names in the history of Hal 
rature, Lorenzo Massa, the secretary to the re 
Venice, and equally eminent as a scholar and 
cian, and John Donati. ‘Two Latin odes, one ad 
to Massa, and the other to Donati, are still j 
amongst the few poems which have reached o 
The = :t Massa, is a very echt dele 
poem, w r.classic elegance, might.do he 
any age of modern Latin poetry. i 
Soon after his arrival in Venice, he was publi 






























The display of such various and excellent. acquire- 


ments was attended with the effect to be expected ; a 


troduced to the doge and the senate, in whose. 
he made an oration, of which the eloquent 
i and the manner of delivery so 

















of ‘Imperialis, “ he was es- 
*natare.” He afterwards disputed 
ts of theology, philosophy, and the 
before the most eminent professors of the 
‘an immense concourse of people, who, at- 
‘the high reputation which he had acquired, 
ea from all quarters to hear him.” A very 
2 gta 1 impression appears to have been 
Sat Venice, by his uncommon learning, his en- 
=e and various accomplishments. Lives 
im were drawn OP, and published. Aldus deemed 
 nanour to hiraself that the name of Crichton should 
sd-with his magnificent edition of Cicero, and 
seed that he did honour to others when he celebrated 
as the friends of so illustrious a scholar. Copies of 
arses were commonly circulated, and eagerly sought 
4: and his popularity extended, not nly amongst 
“cholars, who could appreciate his talents, but, what 
more flattering at his early age, he became 
of the gay and the young, “the observed of all 
% the centre to which were directed the fond. 
5 wishes and the fairest eyes in that country of love 
Skeanty. Afier a residence of four months at Venice, 
> find Crichton, who’ had fallen into“a bad state 
hb. from which he now slowly recovered, repaired 
sethe advice of his friends to Padua; the university of 
city enjoyed at that time a very high degree of 
sentation. Although enfeebled by sickness, he does 
ear to have'in-any degree relaxed, either in the 
with whick he pursued his studies, or in that 
© sever and honourable desire of distinction which seems 
ve beén the master passion of his mind. 
Phe day after his arrival, there was an assembly held 
“4 the most emixent and learned men of Padua, in the 
“ouse of Jacobus Aloisius Cornelius. They were natu. 
‘ally atiracted thither by the accounts which they had 
“\eenived of this extraordinary person; and both Aldus 
“and Imperialis have left us the most particular details 
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of this meeting. : eat Ge 
©. Crichton opened the assembly with an encomiastic 
1 in praise of the city, the university, and the au- 
He then, with that versatility of talent. for 
ch he was-so remarkable, diverged from the fields of 
ry into the less ornate regions of prose; and dis- 
for the space of six hours, with the most cele- 
professors and scholars who had assembled, upon 
subjects of learning and philosophy. He more 
ly exposed the errors of Aristotle and his .com- 
ore, with,so much solidity and acuteness, yet, at 
Whe came time, with such engaging modesty, that he 
) gicited here, as he had done both at Rome and Venice, 
1 admiration. : 
Not satisfied with this display of his talents in the 
r subjects of philosophy and theology, Crichton 
xt assumed a more playful tone; and, with much in- 
genuity, concluded, (as if anxious to decline the enco- 
; which were lavished upon him, and to reconcile 
| his audieuce to theiMRomparative inferiority,) by de- 
P eliming wpon the happiness of ignorance;—a subject 
= wmewhat similar to that which was afterwards to afford 
© afield for the satire and pleasantry of the celebrated 
-> Erasmus. 
> These exhibitions, and the applauses which they drew 
upon him, could not fail to become grateful to Cfichton ; 
d tm a repetition of them appears to~have been eagerly 
te by the public, A day was a 
- for another public dispGtution, in the palace of the Bishop 
ef Padua; but some unforeseen”circamstances interven- 
» ed, and prevented it from taking place. This disap: 
| Pointment afforded an opportunity to a set of weak and 
) envious opponents of the celebrity of Crichton to attack 
and disparage that excelience which had eclipsed them. 
These not only attempted to detract from his merits, 
butaffected to consider him as a literary impostor, whose 
eco iad were totally superficial. 
__- Toconfound such invidious opponents, Criehton caused 
| @ehallenge to be fixed on the gate of two of the princi- 
“Wilehurehes at Padua. The chief subject on which he 
a - Arnage was the phi iy of a 
whith, as opposed to the philosophy to, at 
period nearly absorbed ‘the porrsves es ath divided 
~ the talents, not only of the University of Padua and the 
ed world of Italy, but of almost all Europe. Crich- 
Appears to have espoused the Platonic side of the 
eee He engaged to demonstrate before the uni- 
sity, that the errors of Aristotle. and all the followers: 
is philosophy were nearly innumerable; and that 
iter had entirely failed, both in the explanation of 
master’s meaning, and in their manner of ciscuss- 
; j Nor was this all. He ander- 


likewise to expose the errors-whieh had been fallen 


% 
x 


probably those persons. who had affected te consider him. 
as an impostor ; and ho pledged himself to expound what- 
ever should be proposed to him, and to reply to whatever 
should be objected against him, in the whole circle of 
the sciences. These varivus. points he to ex. 
plain, either according to the-ordinary logical rules 
which were followed in the schools, or, where they could 
be applied, in numbers and mathematical figures ; or, if| 
the subject admitted of poetical discussiun and embel- 


verse, at 

This was the last and- most difficult contest which 
had yet been undertaken by Crichton. It embraced-the 
greatest variety of subjects; and these, too, were sub- 
jects upon which there was the greatest variety of 
opinion. His opponents could not fail to be both numer- 
ous und learned, where the matter of dispute was the 
Aristotelian philosophy; and, from the boldness with 
which the gauntlet was. thrown down, and the feelings 
of satiric spleen and envy with which he had been lately 
attacked, we need have no doubt but that every-effort 
must have been made for his confusion and discomfiture. 
But the stur of Crichton’s genius was still in its ascend- 
ant. The contest, indeed, was long, for it lasted three 
days, before an innamerable concourse of spectators ; his 
friend Manutius being himself present, and a spectator, 
to use his own words, “of this miraculous encounter.” 
But the protracted nature of the combat served only to 
increase the honour of the'victorye -Crichton’s defamers 
appear to have been for ever silenced by the overwhelm- 
ing power-of the talents which they had affected to de- 
spise. He remained upon the field, during this long 
period of probation, prepared to engage with every oppo- 
nent. He argued with a courageous readineas and suc- 
cess which were so truly admirable, that Aldus ean only 
describe them by expressions borrowed from actual war- 
fare ; and the clamour of applause and admiration which, 
at thelast burst from the assembly, was_superior-to 
what had ever before been lavished upon man. “Sic 
acriter et vehementer preliatus est, at clamor, concur- 
susque insolitus, ad studia tua lenienda, tanta cum laude 
fieret, ut nibil upquam magnificentius, ab hominibus, 
auditum sit.” _ 

Crichton, pursuing his travels through Italy, proceed- 
ed from Padua to the court of Mantua; where the 
strength of his courage, and the versatility of his ac- 
complishments, were about to be tried in a very. differ. 
ent scene from thoge in which he had been so lately 
engaged. 

t-has been already remarked, that the science of the 
sword was at this time particularly studied throughout 
Europe ; and no where was it cared to greater perfec- 
tion than in Italy. Crichton, too, was, as we have seen, 
particularly famous for his skill in this manly accom- 
plishment, previous to his leaving his native country ; 
and it is very probable that, during his travels in France 
and Italy, he had paid.assiduous attention to his im- 
provement in that science, which was at this period 
esteemed essential to the education of a gentleman. 

There happened at this time to be at the court of 
Mantua a certain Italian gentleman, in the words of 
Urquhart, “ of a mighty, aole, strong, nimble, and vigor- 
ous body; but by nature fierce, cruel, warlike, aid au- 
dacious, and superlatively expert.and dextcrous in. the 
use of his weapon.” Elated by his uncommon skill, and 
rendered haughty by continual victory, this gentleman 
had chosen for bimself avery singular profession—that 
of a traveling gladiator, or bravo. His custom.geas, on 
his arrival iu any city, to challenge all who chose to try 
their skill with him in single combat; ‘he himself lay- 
ing down a certain sum of money, and his opponent'the 
same, with the proviso, that the united should be 
the meed of the ueror. On his arrival at Mantua, 
three: gentlemen had speedily accepted his challenge ; 
and such was the uncommon skill of their opponent, 
that all had paid the penalty of their rashness with tivir 
lives. Their deaths were the cations of universal regret 
at the court of Mantua, and this feeling beeame the mure 

ignant on account ef the ungenerous exultation of the 
Ttalian ; in whom, contrary to what we generally find 


extremes of courage, cruelty, and insolence. 

Crichton, disregarding the danger he underwent, un- 
appalled by. the fate of fie in the enterprise, 
and perhaps confident, from having witnessed their! at- 


Italians, for a combat of a more desperate kind: He 


accordingly sént a to this formidable antago- 
Son and scosioeporodt bier ealnes ti poaeaaind it of 
Mantua. It is easy to imagine, when we take 
dusition ‘the : : 





‘Rot given in the written challenge, but who were| 


foreigner, his amiable manners, and various and uncora- 


lishment, in an infinite variety of different kinds of|- 


in brave then, there appear to:have been united the three q 


tempts, of his own superior skill, determined to exchange | ‘ey 
the peaceful encounters in which he’had- astonished ‘the | 


: vietory 5 
Serene passiug his sword 
In of this achievement, and the high 
equired. in Italy,the Dike-of 

is service as the companion 


Comssquenee 
reputation-whieh he-had.a 
Mantua engaged him in. 


gui ornament, had evineed a very early pa 
} sion the drama ;. and, under the : eure 
house of Gonzaga, it had become highly ; 
the excellence of its actors, andthe perfecti Y 
machinery of its. stage. Crichton, in the suite of 
young and gay prince, whe, though his character was i 
prey sometimes to-the haughty and resentful passions, 
ad redeemed his failings by the enthusiasm with which 
he cultivated letters, and the generosity with which 
rewarded their professors,.now directed the. 
some dramatic work by 


his mind to the composition of 
which he migh t delight and gratify his master. En- 


t and study of correct models, to be- 
come both a dramatic writerand- dramatic Tr; 
nor were these models wanting. At-the time of biz 
residence in“Paris, as well-as during his &tay in Italy, . 

_ Crichton must have had many opportunities of imbibing- - 
and of cultivating that taste for dramatic representa- . 
tions, which. began to evince itself in France, and to be: 
very widely disseminated through Italy, during the re- 
spective periods which he. passed in both these 
tries. The body. of Itulian :eomedians, who 

minated I. Gelesi, had commeneed their 
ander the patronage of Hen 


was en- 


the rapid progress.of their. ity, that,we are in— 
formed by the historians of Heaney teeny con- 
J ar preachers in Paris. - 
not equal the audience which daily: assembled to- 
ies-of dramatic. ance, . 
which was known. ies aaah the pane Sp yoo 
time when Crichton visited that country.’ In it the pro- 
vince of the actor embraces a much higher kind ee: 
dra¥®, not so mueh on his memory us on his invention ;. 
and must clothe, in extem effisions of his own,. > 
are preséuted to him by his adthor- 
Crichton accordingly composed 
of dramatic satire, in whieh he éxposed the vices and: 
ridiculed the weaknesses of the different occupations in. 

, soldier, and many: of the other studious or active profes- 
sions into which inventive man has divided his labours, 
<i tent poy and musing witiye’ Bat th : 

con effurt of hie genius, for 
d his claim tot uncommon. - 
ich had dy rendered hiin so. 


gregations of four of the most- 
Another amusing 
4 
gett, had begun to be extremely. popular in Italy at the 
cellence than that of the common eomedian. He must. 
those rude sketches of dramatic scenes which are ull that. 
a , or species: 
life. ‘The divine, the. phi , the statesman, the 
-ititeduced; and. the prevailing and- 
i satire. 
all; Crichton, in 
apdertook to 


of . this modi 
and 
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maturest period of ius, and done honour 
ae Somahiod 1 maria of life. But that career 
whieh had se brilliantly began was now hastening to a 
dark and melancholy conclusion. 

When walking ose night thruagh tlit streets of Man- 
tua, returning a visit’ which he had paid to his 
mistress, and playing as he went along upon his guitar, 
he found himbel? suddenly attacked by a riotous com. 

iny of 
vetivity which he was so remarkable, he seon fuiled 
and put'to Before this, however, he had disarmed 
and seized the leader of the party, and upon unmasking 
him, discovered that it was the Prince of Mantua, to 
whose’ court he ‘belonged. Crichton, although he had 
Deen attacked in the meanest manimer, and had only dis- 
armed his master in defending himself, was yet a 
vy ‘the deepest concern upon this discovery. He in- 
stantly dropped upon one knee, and taking his sword 
by the point, with-romantic devotion ted it to the 
prince hie master. Vincenzo, naturally of a revengeful 
and treacherous temper, was at this moment infla 
by wine, irritated by defeat, and perhaps by jealousy. 
‘Certain it is, that it will require the presenee of one or 
all of these dark and conflicting passions to account for 
‘the act which folluwed. -He received Crichton’s sword, 
and instantly, with equal meanness and brutality, em- 
ployed it in piercing his defenceless and injufed bene- 
‘factor through the heart. 

Thus died the Admirable Crichton, in the twanty- 
#econd year of his age ; preserving, in this Jast fatal en- 
counter, that superiority to all.other men which rendered 
‘his life se remarkable; and then only-conquered, when 
‘his romantic ideas of honour had made him renounce 
‘the powers and the courage which, upon every other 
-oceasion, had so pre-eminently distinguished him. 


—— 


The Life of Crichton, and all of the octavo 
‘volume ‘by Mr. Tytler that our readers. would 
fare to peruse, will reward the attention, par- 
ticularly of those who are progressing with the 
thighly finished novel in the interior. 


‘ Rural Cemeteries.—The -numerous peus 
which have essayed their acumen on the topic 
of Rural Cemeteries, -are all eclipsed by the 
following article, which appeared in Dr. Dun- 
glison’s last Medical Library and Intelligencer; 
it is from the editor himself, who, in a.few lines, 
+has coneentrated the-whole matter in a small 
space. We may add, that the improvements at 
‘Laurel Hill are rapidly progressing to comple- 
tion, and that the place is eminently patronised 
by our citizeng. - 

*“ Whatever -truth-there may. be in the opinion, that 

imal putrefaction does not.prodnce malarious disease 
x any wide-spreading pestilence, there can belittle doubt 
that air, charged with patrid miasmata, or with products 
of animal ition arising from. bodies-confined in 


a small place, as in the-case of private vaults .when™fisst 


~opened, may, especially in. impressible individuals, so 
powerfully affect the nervous system as.to produce high 
nervous disorder, and that when such miasmata are ab. 
sorbed by the in a concentrated state, they may ex- 
cite putrid -di rs or dispose. the frame to unhealthy 
exanthematous affectiuns. Experiment seems to have 
shown, that when putrid substances are injected into the 
blood. they sre extremely. deleterious, and. that when ex- 
dhaled from the dead body they heve uccasionally excited 
‘serious mischief in those exposed to their action. Ac- 
cording to Baron Percy—one .of the.eminent army sur- 
‘ of Yrance, during the domination of Napoleon—a 
Dr. cmon required by the Dean. of .the Faculté 
de Médecine. ".¥wig to demonstrate the liver and ite ap- 
-behute the: Fgculié,.on applying for his license. 
ef the subject given him for demon- 
advanced, that Chambon 
amanded to go on. One be | Sige ay Bog 
etrock. (op ne the-hody-as soon.as it was 
opened, was carried home, ahd 
foes iol died in seventy 


. ted Fourero: 
~ a borniaig exanthema ; and terete sine 


Logueeepn 

Du » remained time 
Pap lees a 
Na 9: ar of auch evils.is highly a to the 
wwiew—-now where prevalent—that. cemeterigs 
‘of large towns shovld. beat some distance from the in. 
babited portions. Even were we to set aside hygienic 


in masks, whom, with that skill and :4savage Tonga 


considerations, there are others which. come home forci- 
bly to the minds of all. In every age it has-been the 
custom, with mankind generally, to regard the deposito- 
ries of the dead~as obj of veneration: In ‘ancient 
Rome, the place was religious where.a dead body or 
any portion of it_had been buried; and the violation of 
the tombs was punished by fine, the loss of a hand, work- 
ing in the mines, banishment, or death. . Even in the 
Islands, the cemeteries are accounted so 
‘sacred, that if the deadliest enemies should there, 
they mast refrein from attacks of hostility. Yet, occa- 
sionally, in a civilised age,-amd in countries unquestion- 
ably-enlightened, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, 
the sanctuary of the grave is needlessly violated, and po- 


esteemed the spirit of improverhent, but which is too 
often the thirst after lucre, have subverted sensibilities 
which are ordinarily held en How often has it 
happened, in the progress of our own city to its pre- 
sent population, that places“of worship have been dis- 


med: | posed of, their cemeteries desecrated, und ashes, which, 


at the period when they were deposited there, it was pre- 
sumed, would ever remain free from violation, been ex- 
humed and scattered to, the winds. . These and other 
considerations have given rise to the beautiful cemeteries 
of Pere La Chaise, near Paris, of Mount Auburn. near 
Boston,and of Laurel Hill nearthis city. The preceding 
remarks have, indeed, been suggested by a recent visit to 
the last of these. Sitnated at a convenient distance from 
the city of Philadelphia, yet so far from it as to almost 
preclude the possibility of future molestation in the pro- 
gressive improvement of the city or from other causes: 
on a sylvan efiinence immediately skirting the Schuylkill, 
and commanding a beautiful view of that romantic river; 
embellished in a manner most creditable te the taste and 
liberality of spirit of the respectable individuals under 
whose management it has been projected and carried into 
successful execution,—it is indeed a hallowed place, 
where affection may delight to deposit the remains of 
those on whom it has doated,— 


“*a pont of rest from troublous toyle, « 


moyle.’” 


= 


Inprrenpence.—A wife, joining her husband in a con- 
veyance of real estate, was asked by. ihe judge, who ex- 
amined her in private, a¢cording to the act of assembly, 
whether’ she acted without compulsion on the part of her 
husband. She stack her arms a-kimbo, and replied,— 
“ He compel me! no—nor twenty like him.” 
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